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Approaches to Industrial Peace 


Out of the many conflicts between employers and 
labor unions which have occurred since the war certain 
principles seem to be emerging as to the essentials of 
maintaining peace in industry while at the same time 
preserving the conditions of industrial progress. 


The course of popular thought and feeling on this 
question seems to be, (1) irritation at the frequent in- 
terruptions in the production of goods and services 
and at prices which are assumed to be unduly high be- 
cause of labor demands, (2) insistence upon arbitra- 
tion or compulsory adjustment by a judicial tribunal 
of serious industrial disputes, (3) reaction away from 
arbitrary methods of settlement and back to methods 
based upon conciliation and mutual agreement among 
the parties themselves. The third step has not been 
so generally taken as the others and is perhaps little 
more than a trend at the present time. That it is a 
trend, however, seems evident from the waning of in- 
terest in such tribunals as the Railroad Labor Board 
and the Kansas Industrial Court. It has been found 
that any arbitrary method of dealing with such situa- 
tions may result in rude compulsion being exercised 
on either party and one of the significant features of 
the present situation in American industry is that the 
strongest groups on both sides are increasingly anx- 
ious to be let alone by the government and allowed to 
work out their own problems. This attitude of mind 
creates a background for the development of a new 
philosophy of industrial relations. Such a philosophy 
is being developed in connection with the institution 
of the impartial chairmanship which has had a rather 
extensive demonstration particularly in the garment 
trades. It is outlined by Mr. William Leiserson in 
one of the most illuminating discussions that has ap- 
peared on industrial relations problems in many months. 
in the American Review for May. Mr. Leiserson com- 
bines a thorough knowledge of economics with a very 
extensive experience in the adjustment of labor dis- 
putes. 


Cast MATERIAL 


The most distinctive thing about Mr. Leiserson’s 
contribution is that it is based upon actual cases. The 
first is briefly this. A professional man out of work 
during the depression following the panic of 1907-08, 
reduced to extremity, took a position as bookkeeper for 
a house-wrecking company where he had to work in 


cold weather in an office that had no stove. After 
two or three requests for heat he was told to get out, 
which he did, but not until after he had knocked 
his employer down. He was taken to court and fined 
$50.00, but was told by the judge that if the latter 
had been in his place he would have done the same 
thing. Mr. Leiserson asks what the mere police court 
record of this case would tell us about industrial rela- 
tions in the United States. In this judicial record the 
problem is isolated in such a way as to obstruct our 
vision of the real nature of the industrial question. 
On the other hand it clearly shows that we haye not 
embodied in law our ideas of justice concerning indus- 
trial relations. “The theory on which our industrial 
relations are based is that if the employer can force 
his employees to work without a stove, they must ac- 
cept work under those conditions, and if the employ- 
ees can force their employer to install ten stoves, he 
may be compelled to put them in.” 


To balance the picture a case of quite a different 
sort is cited. This one is taken from the records of 
the Lockwood Committee appointed by the New York 
Legislature to investigate housing and other matters 
affecting the cost of living. The case can really not be 
condensed much beyond Mr. Leiserson’s analysis of it. 
“The testimony showed that the bakery workmen had 
organized a union to contest the power of their em- 
ployers, and that through this organization they im- 
posed conditions on the master bakers, so that the 
wage earners became the oppressors and the employers 
were the oppressed. For one thing, no bakery work- 
man could be discharged without the consent of the 
union. The hours of labor were six or seven per 
day, and $75 was the minimum wage per week. But 
most bakers would not accept the minimum, and the 
employers had to pay $100 per week and more. When 


. the workmen completed their six or seven hour day, 


for which they received $75 or $100 per week, they 
quit their work, because that ended the union working 
day. If there was bread in the oven they went home 
just the same, and the employer had to get his wife 
and daughter and the rest of his family to work most 
of the night getting the bread out. But that is not all. 
For a long time it has been the custom that a baker 
may carry home with him as much bread as he can 
carry; and so these bakery workmen had their thrifty 
wives make large bags and they carried home all they 
could and sold this bread to the neighbors at lower 
prices than the master baker could sell it.” This bal- 


= ances the other case and illustrates how the method 


of force can be applied on either side. 


Five THEORIES 


With these cases as a basis, Mr. Leiserson outlines 
five theories of labor relations: (1) The Commodity 
theory—the well known theory that the wages of labor 
are fixed as the prices of commodities are fixed in the 
market, fluctuating according to the law of supply and 
demand. This law is assumed by those who hold the 
theory to be a “natural law” which can be interfered 
with only at great peril. (2) the Public Utility the- 
ory—that labor is a commodity but not an ordinary 
commodity. Like electric light, water, street car ser- 
vice, it is “affected by a public use” and is to be con- 
served as one of the natural resources. This is the 
theory that becomes active when protective labor legis- 
lation is upheld by the courts. (3) The Machinery 
theory—held by “scientific managers,” Frederick Tay- 
lor, for example. The idea is “that labor is a machine 
which has to be looked after, oiled, repaired, taken 
care of and maintained in good condition to get the 
best production out of it, just as is the case with any 
other machine.” (4) The Good Will theory. Under 
this head Henry Ford is given as an example. “Ford 
discarded the supply and demand theory and raised 
the wages of common laborers to a minimum of $5.00 
a day, when they could be secured in ample quantities 
at $2.00 per day.” At the end of his first year, when 
he had put wages at a figure that no trade union would 
then have asked, his profits “had also increased above 
anything he had previously made.” And this very ex- 
ample has been made the basis for the development 
of the good will theory which is “based on the idea 
that labor is a customer.” (5) The Citizenship the- 
ory, which makes much of the necessity of giving labor 
a voice in the conduct of industry. Mr. Leiserson finds 
a change in the status of wage earners from “subjects” 
to “customers” going on rapidly, not only in union, but 
also in non-union establishments. 

Of these five theories, the commodity, machinery and 
the good will theories are based ultimately on force, 
for “even though in practice they may work out so 
as to improve labor conditions and promote friendly 
relations, the end is to maintain absolute power for the 
employer.” The utility theory—citizenship theories 
although originating in struggles for economic power 
point toward the dominance of common ideas of jus- 
tice, that is, the substitution of law for force in the 
settlement of differences. Which of the theories is cor- 
rect? The answer given is that none of them is com- 
pletely correct and none completely wrong. At this 
point Mr. Leiserson introduces further valuable case 
material. 


AN OVERDOSE OF FoRCE 


“In Toledo, there was for a good many years a 
glass bottle-blowing factory. The glass workers’ union 
was very strong, and it imposed a maximum limitation 
on the amount of work, i. e., the number of electric 
bulbs, which each glass worker was to blow within a 
day. The union was strong enough to force this regu- 
lation upon the industry; the employer had to agree 
to it. This was law-making under the citizenship the- 
ory, and the regulation was in effect for years. The 
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leaders of the union tried several times to have the 
regulation repealed but the membership over-ruled 
them. But the other day the plant closed down be- 
cause it could not compete with a glass-blowing plant 
in Corning, New York, which has no such limitation. 
The workmen in the Toledo plant then discovered that 
while they were citizens with power to make laws for 
the industry, they had followed the theory beyond the 
point to which its correctness extended. They had for- 
gotten that labor is also a commodity, that its products 
have to be sold in competition with other plants. .. . 
We see, then, that one of these theories mav explain 
certain facts but not all, and that all must be borne 
in mind in dealing with any one of the problems.” It 
therefore appears that industrv requires machinery for 
the settlement of disputes and that such machinery is 
essentially different from purely legal tribunals. There 
are two important points here to be noted. First. when 
a judicial tribunal undertakes to settle an industrial dis- 
pute it is limited to the application of legal principles 
that have been worked out without full appreciation of 
the equities involved in industrial controversy. For ex- 
ample, the application of the principle of freedom of 
contract to the case of the bakers who used to work 
fourteen and sixteen hours a day in basement baker- 
ies in New York resulted in laying down the principle 
that the privilege of working these long hours was a 
part of their essential freedom. As Mr. Leiserson says, 
presumably these men if thev did not want, under these 
conditions, to continue to be bakers might become bank- 
ers. Clearly a code of industrial law is necessary for 
the settlement of industrial questions. Second, when 
a judicial court acts in such a situation it is really im- 
posing the will of the community, which is commonly 
spoken of as a third party to an industrial dispute, 
upon either the employer or the workers or upon both, 
whereas the procedure under the impartial chairman- 
ship within the industry partakes rather of the nature 
of home rule. 


On this occount the principle of arbitration is seri- 
ously objected to by some persons who take a very 
liberal view of labor problems. At best it imposes a 
judgment from outside upon one party or the other. 
The operation of collective agreements under impartial 
chairmanship results in decisions which gradually are 
building up “a body of law within industry which grows 
out of the common life of the industry.” 


Social Work of Cooperatives 


An example of the way a cooperative organization 
may “cut across” social activity is given in the house 
organ of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation of Kentucky. This association is now the 
largest cooperative in the country and claims more than 
100,000 members. One page is entitled “Current Fash- 


ions.” Another is entitled “Good Health—How to 
Keep It,” and has recently had articles on “Prevention 
of Tuberculosis in Children” and “Preparation for 
Motherhood,” both written by an officer of the State 
Board of Health. A third page on “Household Helps” 
has recently had articles on the value of vegetables in 
diet by a nutrition specialist. This association employs 
a full time social worker who directs women in health, 
charitable and community work. The New York Dairy- 
men’s League employs a social worker who directs the 


wives of members in similar activities. In the Phila- 
delphia area, the Interstate Dairy Council employs 
thirty people who are engaged in improving the “con- 
dition of our producers, the quality of our product and 
the health of our people.” A recent report of the 
Council states that it has carried on nutrition classes 
attended by 10,015 children in eight cities and numer- 
ous smaller centers. “The work among the colored 
people has been carried on through the cooperation of 
the churches and church organizations, especially moth- 
ers’ meetings and missionary societies. Public schools, 
parent-teachers’ associations, day nurseries, women’s 
clubs, daily vacation Bible schools and health centers 
furnish media through which we can reach the colored 
people.” The Interstate Dairy Council is financed 
jointly by the Interstate Dairymen’s Association, a co- 
operative marketing agency owned by farmers, and a 
group of city milk distributors. Obviously the motive 
for conducting this social work is in some cases hard 
to determine. It may be to build up organization sta- 
bility, or to make for permanent prosperity, or it may 
be to make a contribution to community life. In any 
case the development is significant because of the re- 
sults achieved in the field of social organization, and 
because it indicates social vision in economic organiza- 
tions. 


Labor Party Philosophy 


The presidential address by Clifford Allen delivered 
at the Easter Conference of the Independent Labor 
Party in England has been pronounced by British critics 
an important contribution to the literature of the move- 
ment. It is of particular significance from the point 
of view of a reconciliation of socialist idealism with 
the limitations of party action; also because of the spir- 
itual tone that characterizes it, and which puts it in 
contrast to the literature of official American socialism. 
This contrast is familiar to the readers of the socialist 
literature of the two countries. What relation there 
may be between this fact and the further fact that 
British socialism is ascendant while the American So- 
cialist Party has become a negligible political factor is 
of course not a matter for accurate determination, A 
few of the more notable passages from the address 
follow: 


“Ninety years ago six Dorset laborers were sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation for venturing to form a 
little trade union of agricultural laborers. Fifty years 
ago Keir Hardie was teaching himself shorthand by the 
light of his miner’s lamp in a Scottish coal mine. Thir- 
ty-one years ago a litle group of Socialists formed the 
Independent Labor Party at Bradford. Seven years 
ago several hundred members of that party were in- 
mates of His Majesty’s prisons. Five years ago James 
Ramsay MacDonald was one of the most hated men in 
this country. Today we meet as the most important 
Labor conference that has assembled since the first La- 
bor Government assumed office in Great Britain.” 


A PLEA For TIME 


“We must give our Government opportunities to 
work out the detailed application of our program. You 
can repeat the Socialist creed on unemployment in a 
quarter of an hour, but it may take a new Party sev- 
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eral months to prepare the necessary legislation through 
which to translate it into practice... . If a Labor Gov- 
ernment could apply its remedy for unemployment in a 
new society, all of whose most powerful members ac- 
cepted its point of view, it would be a comparatively 
simple business to put our principles into practice; but 
even then a few months of preparation would not be 
surprising. But as it is, in addition to the normal dif- 
ficulties, there is the hard fact that the entire industrial 
and social system, rooted in centuries of wrong-headed- 
ness, is still dominated by our opponents. When, there- 
fore, our new Government wishes to do something of 
permartent value for the solution of unemployment, are 
we to be suspicious because they take a few months to 
prepare the application of their Socialist principles to 
this problem?” 


“Mora GESTURES” 


“What men imagine is more important than what 
they think, or even than what they know. That is why 
our opponents have so successfully played upon their 
victims, the poor, the hungry, the enslaved and the re- 
cruit. They defeat our facts with their phantoms. We, 
too, must appeal to men’s imagination. 


“Tmagination is the channel of God’s voice. There is 
no greater blasphemy than to neglect its use. 


“The moral gesture is an appeal to the imagination ; 
it is the greatest weapon of courage. It is true it may 
fail, but not more true than our failure without it. 


“At rare intervals men have emerged in history who 
have gained the ear of thes world through men’s imag- 
ination. It is not long ago since the visit of Columbus 
to discover a new world in America was returned by 
Woodrow Wilson, seeking a new world in Europe. He 
failed. Why? Not because the new world was undis- 
coverable, but because he drew back. Is every genera- 
tion to perish without knowing how far these great 
acts of spiritual courage can succeed ?” 


“We want a new morality founded upon a scientific 
love of truth. I believe that a disinterested examina- 
tion of world needs and the discovery of the means of 
satisfying those needs can become as great a moral and 
adventurous experience as any attempt to link earth 
and heaven yet made by any religion. But the distinc- 
tion lies here. Almost all the great religious enter- 
prises of the past have been concerned with personal 
virtue and vice, with pointing sinners to repentance and 
persecuting those which refused. The horrors of the 
Inquisition, or the mountains of imprisonment outlined 
in Mr. C. G. Ammon’s new bill to protect children and 
to promote morality—all these cruelties of vengeance 
and punishment can be traced to that form of religious 
and moral outlook which arises from emotion and pre- 
judice rather than from scientific thought. That is why 
the churches of all ages have so often been and still 
are allied with cruelty and punishment and with the 
opponents of progress. 


-MorRALITY AND SCIENCE 


“What we need is a new morality which seeks to 
apply men’s endurance, loving kindness, and capacity 
for sacrifice and heroism, to carrying into effect scien- 
tific remedies for ascertained ills. To think scientifi- 


LJ 
Fay 


cally and act accordingly is the true morality of the 
future.” 


“When I am told that because of human nature men 
will never work inspired by the spirit of public ser- 
vice, I ask can this be worse than the system of pri- 
vate gain under which millions are not permitted to 
work at all. 


“It is here that the I. L. P. finds its clearest reason 
for its separate life, notwithstanding a Labor Govern- 
ment and a Labor Party. We are a political party in 
the sense of all political parties (including the Labor 
Party), but we are something more. Politics has hith- 
erto been the art of remedying only those evils which 
have made themselves too serious to be neglected. We 
wish politics to be a never-ending effort to construct 
a system which will consciously promote the good life 
as well as remove evils. I say a way of life because 
the Socialism of the I. L. P. is only workable provided 
it attemps to give free play to those new motives which 
civilization proves are gradually beginning to impel 
men’s actions. We entirely reject the notion that you 
can hope to rebuild the social order merely by read- 
justing the details of its administration. We assert 
that the experience of evolution (if I may venture to 
use the word) shows not only the beginning of a new 
science of organization, but is steadily revealing in men 
new motives suitable for applying that new science.” 


“These motives of science and service—what are 
they? They are simply the love either of achievement 
and discovery or of orderly work, which today animates 
the vast majority of the people, who do the world’s 
work. Managers of industry are not as a rule the men 
who work for money; such men are chiefly the finan- 
ciers and company promoters, who exploit the ability 
of the manager. Those managers would approve the 
scientific organization of industry. The scientist, the 
soldier, the teacher, the professional man, the doctor, 
do not (except in a few cases) work merely for money. 
The whole of the wage-earning class, numbering the 
majority of the human race, certainly have no oppor- 
tunity of working for money. What they need is se- 
curity and some form of leisure. There is every reason 
to suppose that all these would respond to, and would 
welcome, this new method of organizing society, and 
this new reason for activity.” 


Loyalty to Cooperatives 


An illustration of the real resistance organized farm- 
ers are giving to the privately owned marketing agen- 
cies is afforded by the action of a group of dairymen, 
members of four “locals” of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association of New York, when a con- 
densary to which these men were all delivering their 
milk served notice that beginning May Ist it would 
accept milk only from producers who had abandoned 
the cooperative association. The members met the 
challenge squarely. They secured possession of an old 
plant and worked as mechanics and laborers putting 
it into working order. On the night of April 30 it was 
discovered that the long disused boiler would not work. 
At midnight a steam tractor which had been laid up 
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for the winter was requisitioned, overhauled, moved 
six miles to the plant, and connected with the machin- 
ery. After hours of hard work the plant was in readi- 
ness by morning to receive the first load of milk which 
arrived. The first day a total of 28,000 pounds of milk 
was received and separated. Milk came in over routes 
which had been laid out to meet the emergency from 
134 loyal members. Only one member in the four 
locals failed in loyalty to his organization. 


More Agricultural Credit Unions 


The latest phase in the economic organization of 
farmers for their own protection and for strengthen- 
ing their position is the widespread effort being made 


‘to set up voluntary organizations for the control of 


credit. In INFoRMATION Service for April 19, the 
facts were given about the organization of four large 
credit unions in North Carolina, Louisiana, New York 
and Missouri. During the past few weeks, word has 
been received of the organization of three others in 
Georgia, Virginia and Kentucky. In Kentucky, the 
Dark Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association, with 
seventy thousand members, subscribed $200,000 toward 
the establishment of a credit corporation. After sixty- 
seven days of operation, the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation had loaned $700,000 to over 
eight hundred farmers. These credit unions can bor- 
row ten times their own paid up capitalization from 
the Federal Intermediate Credit banks which were set 
up by the rural credits law passed in the spring of 1923. 


Increase of Automobile Accidents 


The engineers in charge of the study of highway 
transport for the Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs report that the death rate from motor vehicle 
accidents for New York City and its suburban area in 
1923 was five times as large as that from typhoid fever. 
In a pamphlet by Ernest B. Goodrich and Harold M. 
Lewis there are the following data with regard to the 
increase of collisions of trolley cars and motor vehicles : 

“The number of collisions with persons is steadily 
decreasing, and in 1923 was only about 60% of the 
number in 1914. On the other hand the number of 
collisions with vehicles has been steadily increasing, and 
in 1923 was about 167% of the number in 1914. This 
is partly explained by the fact that the number of ve- 
hicles has increased so much more rapidly than the 
number of pedestrians. There is also a difference in 
the time of year in which the maximum number of 
each type of accident occurs. For persons, this is dur- 
ing the summer months while for vehicles it is during 
the winter months, which would seem to indicate that 
the increased difficulty which vehicles have in navigat- 
ing the streets under winter surface conditions has a 
greater detrimental effect than the advantages which 
result from the decrease in traffic at such times, .. . 
In Wisconsin about 55% of the total accidents in 1922 
and 1923 are attributed to reckless driving, while the 
statistics compiled in Connecticut, . . . classified dif- 


ferently, show a still higher percentage that might be 
listed under recklessness.” 


